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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS IN THE 
PRESENT EMERGENCY 


The Board of Trustees, at its meeting on January 11, 1951, adopted 
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the following resolution and statement setting forth its position on 
the employment of school-age children during the present emergency: 


N VIEW of the increasing pressures being placed upon 
I school-age boys and girls to take jobs during the pres- 
ent emergency, the National Child Labor Committee urges 
that there be no relaxation of existing federal and state laws 
governing the employment of children in industry dnd agri- 
culture and that these laws be strictly enforced. ‘The Com- 
mittee also urges that states whose legal provisions are 
below the standards generally recognized to be necessary 
for the protection of children enact immediate legislation 
to strengthen their child labor regulation. 


The National Child Labor Committee adopts the fol- 
lowing statement of its position on the employment of 


‘f school-age children during the emergency: 


The National Child Labor Committee is acutely aware 
that the United States, as well as all other freedom loving 
countries, is facing an emergency which calls for vastly 
increased production and will require additional sources 
of manpower. 

Suggestions are being made that, in view of this emer- 
gency, it would be desirable to modify some of the legal 
_ standards that have been built up over the years for the 
— of young workers in industry and in agriculture. 

considering proposals to relax such standards, we must 


.@ Weigh the possible importance of their relaxation as a fac- 


| tor in maintaining freedom in the world against their im- 


. [| portance in preserving the essential strength and sound- 


| fess of the democracy we are striving to maintain. 


One of the requisites in preserving the essential strength 
and soundness of our democracy is to safeguard the health, 


 & Vitality and education of all citizens especially those in the 


| formative years of life. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is convinced that at the present time there is no need 
| Of justification for any relaxation of existing federal or 
| State laws regulating child labor or school attendance. It 
| believes, on the contrary, that the very fact that job oppor- 
 Wiiities for school-age children will be increasing makes 
itimperative for states which do not have adequate child 

labor and school attendance legislation to enact such meas- 
| Utes immediately and to strengthen their enforcement pro- 


The worst child labor abuses which occurred during 
World War II resulted, not from relaxation of legal regu- 
lations, but from the low standards and exemptions exist- 
ing in many state laws and the inability of understaffed en- 
forcement agencies to cope with an unprecedented amount 
of illegal employment. Young children worked for long 
hours, at night and in dangerous occupations. There was a 
wholesale exodus from our schools of young people cutting 
short their education for jobs. The same abuses could occur 
again in the many states which have not strengthened their 
laws since that time. 

The minimum protection for young people should in- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Foreign Labor Department officials in National Child Labor Committee 
office: Mr. Seiji Kudo and Mrs. Yoshiko Ueda of Japan; Miss Bibijan of 
. India; Dr. Kechkineh Kazemi of Iran (see page 2) 
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FOREIGN OFFICIALS STUDY WORK 
OF NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


OUR labor department officials from foreign countries 

recently spent ten days in the office of the National 
Child Labor Committee studying the Committee’s history, 
organization and methods of work. This was a unit of work 
in programs of in-service training of several months dura- 
tion which they are currently receiving under the auspices 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


The four visitors were Dr. Kechkineh Kazemi, Director, 
Department of Women and Young Workers, Ministry of 
Labor, Teheran, Iran; Miss Bibijan, Lady Investigator in 
the Office of the Commissioner of Labor, State of Mysore, 
India; Mr. Seiji Kudo, Chief, Minor Workers’ Section, 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, Ministry of Labor, Japan; 
Mrs. Yoshiko Ueda, Chief, Hokkaido Field Office, Wom- 
en’s and Minors’ Bureau, Ministry of Labor, Japan. 


Since they all have responsibilities in their own countries 
for administering laws for the protection of women and 
children and the improvement of working conditions, they 
are eager to learn all they can about labor standards, enforce- 
ment procedures, minimum wage, industrial health and 
safety measures through first-hand study and experience in 
this country. Also, since voluntary agencies which promote 
better social ‘and working conditions, do not exist to any 
extent in their countries, or there is little or no cooperation 
between governmental. and voluntary agencies if the latter 
do exist, the visitors were particularly interested to study 
the organization and activities of the National Child Labor 
Committee. Its base of support, the composition of its Board 
of Trustees, its fact finding, its use of fact finding to de- 
velop citizen support of progressive social measures and its 
cooperative relationships with government agencies were 
subjects of detailed inquiry with a view to practical appli- 
cation in their own countries. 


Other programs of special interest to them because of 
the many economic and social problems to be solved in 
their countries were compulsory attendance laws and en- 
forcement, trade union organization and the education and 
health programs of unions, community activities such as 
settlements and boys’ clubs and women’s organizations 
which promote civic activity, such as the League of Women 
Voters. Visits to agencies working in these fields were in- 
cluded in the program of study in New York planned by 
the National Child Labor Committee. 


Press interviews were arranged with the New York 
Times, the New York Herald-Tribune, and the Women 
National News Service, which were published in special 
news articles. The Voice of America recorded interviews 
for broadcasts to India and Iran. 


All of the visitors had interesting comments to make on 
how little they had known of America before they came 
here, how much they had learned that they hoped to put to 
use in their countries and how greatly world understanding 
would be increased if there could be exchange of study 
groups in various fields on a large scale. 


Mr. Kudo and Mrs. Ueda (Japan) were particularly sur- 
prised to find so many voluntary citizen groups, the wide 
scope of their activities, and women active in every phase 
of American life. ““We are trained in the tradition of obey- 
ing orders,” said Mr. Kudo, “‘but here in America, citizens 
discuss their problems honestly with government people. | 
would like that for Japan. We have few citizen groups nov, 
but we will try.” 

Miss Bibijan (India) who had spent some weeks in 
Philadelphia studying administration of the minimum wage 
and child labor laws before coming to New York, found 
that the Board of Education’s control over both school at 
tendance and work permits provided a sound base for en: 
forcement of child labor laws. She hopes to get this system 
adopted in India and also to develop the research section 
on special problems of women and child workers for which 
she is responsible in her department. Increasing women’s 
employment opportunities and breaking down the barriers 
which handicap women’s progress are problems which need 
to be solved in India and she feels her American experience 
is giving her many useful ideas in this connection. 


Dr. Kazemi (Iran) was in Alabama for two months 
before coming to New York studying child labor inspection 
and enforcement with the Chief Child Labor Inspector. 
Inspector training is one of her special interests, in addi- 
tion to enforcement procedures, as she is responsible for 
the training of women factory inspectors. Dr. Kazemi is 4 
doctor who has had post-graduate medical work abroad 
and who is therefore particularly concerned to improve 
safety and health conditions for employed women and chil- 
dren. She practices in her special field of pediatrics and 
teaches pathology to fourth year medical students in the 
University of Teheran, in addition to her work as Director 
of the Department of ‘Women and Young Workers in the 
Ministry of Labor. She plans to organize a ‘‘National Child 
Labor Committee” on her return to Iran to develop public 


, Support for improved legislation and working conditions. 


BILL TO NULLIFY AGRICULTURAL 
PROVISION OF FEDERAL LAW 


O TIME has been lost rushing a bill into Congress 

to nullify the provision of the Federal child labor 

law setting a 16 year minimum age for work on comme: 

cial farms during school hours which went into effect just 
a year ago. 

The greatest resistance to this law came in the Southwest 
(see December American Child) where the law was evaded 
in many cotton crop areas by closing schools so that childres 
could be used to harvest cotton. Shortly after Congress cot 
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vened in January, Mr. Rogers of Texas introduced a bill in 
Congress (HR 1271) to amend the agricultural provision 
of the law so that it would protect farmers and crops in- 
stead of children. The bill would give county school super- 
intendents the authority to exempt children from the Fed- 
eral law to work on crops while schools are in session and 
would even extend this authority to children working away 
from their place of residence. A local school officer in Texas, 
for instance, could, under this bill, exempt Texas children 
working in Colorado from the Federal child labor law. The 
efforts of states which are trying to get migrant children 
out of the fields and into school—efforts which have been 
stimulated in a number of states during the past year by the 
new Federal provision—would be circumvented because a 
child could bring permission to work from his home state. 


Protests were loud in the Southwest last fall when schools 
were closed for al/ children in some districts to evade the 
Federal law because “our own children have to miss out on 
school so a few migrant children can work,” as some of the 
protesters put it. This bill would take care of that problem 
very nicely—local children could continue in school and 
migrant children could work, not only in the districts where 
they reside but anywhere they go inside or outside of their 
own state, on the “say-so’” of local school officials. As a 
matter of fact, many thousands of non-migrant children 
also work in commercial agriculture and need the protec- 
tion the Federal law now gives them but they, as well as 
migrant children, could be put to work during school hours, 
under this bill, any time a local school official, under pres- 
sure from growers, decided to “excuse” them to save the 
crops. 


The extraordinary extension of local autonomy, pro- 
posed by this particular bill in order to nullify a Federal 
law designed to protect the educational opportunities of 
children who work on the crops, may give Congress pause 
in taking action on it. But there have been plenty of warn- 
ings that a determined effort will be made to break down 
this hard won protection for children on commercial farms, 
despite the fact that school people over the country have 
welcomed it and found it of great help in securing better 
school attendance in agricultural areas. Other bills to re- 
move or weaken this provision of the Federal child labor 
law will undoubtedly be introduced in Congress and vigor- 
ously advocated on the ground that the defense emergency 
makes such action a ‘‘patriotic necessity.” 


Members who want to have this provision maintained, 
instead of weakened or abolished, should write to Repre- 
sentative Graham A. Barden, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, to which HR 1271 has been 
teferred, expressing their opposition to this bill and to any 
breakdown in the present 16 year minimum age limit for 
work on commercial farms during school hours. 


CAMPAIGN RENEWED FOR A 40 HOUR 
WEEK IN NEW YORK 


> ie National Child Labor Committee’s campaign to 
teduce the work-week of children under 16 years of 
age in New York State, was renewed early in December at 
4meeting called by the Committee and attended by repre- 
sentatives of 14 civic, church and welfare agencies. 


The group seeks to obtain an amendment of the New 
York State child labor law which would limit the hours of 
work of children under 16 to not more than 8 hours a day 
and not more than 40 hours a week. At present there is no 
limit to the number of hours children may work on com- 
mercial farms, and a 10 or 12 hour day in the fields is not 
uncommon. In non-agricultural employment, 14 year old 
children may, and actually do, work 44 hours a week during 
vacation time in retail establishments, resorts, restaurants, 
hotels, bowling alleys and amusement parks. : 


Assemblyman John R. Brook of Manhattan introduced 
a measure in the last session of the Legislature which pro- 
posed to establish a more reasonable ceiling on the working 
hours of minors under 16, but the bill died in the Senate 
after unanimously passing in the Assembly. Assemblyman 
Brook has reintroduced the measure in the current legisla- 
tive session (Assembly Bill 428). He will be backed in his 
efforts to secure enactment by many organizations in the 
State, including the following, which support an 8 hour 
day, 40 hour week for all minors under 16 , including those 
who work in agriculture except on home farms: 


National Child Labor Committee, N. Y. State Federa- 
tion of Labor, N. Y. State CIO, N. Y. State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, N. Y. State Council of Churches, 
N. Y. State League of Women Voters, Social Service League 
of Ithaca, The Elmira Neighborhood House, Inc., State- 
wide Citizens Committee on Seasonal Farm Labor, Y.W.- 
C.A., Buffalo, N. Y., Westchester County Children’s Asso- 
ciation, The Protestant Council of N. Y. C., Board of Di- 
rectors, Y.W.C.A., Schenectady, N. Y., The Baden Street 
Settlement, Rochester, N. Y., National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Parents League of New 
York, Citizens Committee on Children of N. Y. C., Henry 
Street Settlement, New York City, Children’s Aid & Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children of Erie County, 
National Council of Jewish Women (N. Y. State Branch), 
United Neighborhood Houses of N. Y., Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, New York, Public Affairs Committee of the 


New York Society for Ethical Culture, Consumers League 
of N. Y. 


HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS ORDERS 


CCUPATIONS connected with mining, other than 

coal, where forbidden to minors under 18 when the 

new Hazardous Occupations Order #9, issued by the Sec- 

retary of Labor under authority granted to him by the Fair 

Labor Standards Act, became effective January 6, 1951. 

(Coal mining is covered by Order #3 which has been in 
effect since September 1940. ) 


Specifically excluded from this new Order are certain 
non-hazardous occupations such as employment in offices, 
warehouses, laboratories, maintenance and repair shops not 
located underground, aboveground surveying, road repair, 
and maintenance and general clean-up about the mine 
property. 

Hazardous Occupations Order #8 forbidding the em- 
ployment of minors under 18 in the operation of certain 
power-driven metal-forming machines became effective 
October 30, 1950. Details of this Order were reported upon 
in the February 1950 issue of The American Child. 
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STATE LABOR COMMISSIONERS QUERIED 


WO out of three State Labor Commissioners, reply- 

ing to a National Child Labor Committee question- 

naire, have reported staffs inadequate to enforce their child 

labor laws in the face of growing school-age employment 
related to the expanding defense economy. 

Census Bureau figures for the fall months of 1950 show 

a larger number of boys and girls 14 through 17 years of 

age working part or full time than at any similar period 

since the end of World War II and lack of proper enforce- 

ment may therefore become a serious problem. Much of 
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in this time of 
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CLEAR UP THESE CONDITIONS 
OF MIGRANT LIFE! 


_ Let’s show the world the concern for the least- 
privileged and the desire for justice to all 
which live in the heart of America. 


Please detach and mail 


to the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose §.................. to help your drive to 
safeguard American children. 
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the increase is in the 14 and 15 year age bracket and all 
present indications point to a much greater increase in 
school-age employment in the near future. 

This conspicuous rise in youth employment was respon- 
sible for the Committee’s decision to send questionnaires 
to the 48 State Labor Commissioners last month. Of the 30 
Commissioners who have replied to date, 23 predicted that 
defense production would cause a rise in youth employ- 
ment. An equal number reported having substantially the 
same number of inspectors as in 1949, when the employ- 
ment of school-age children was substantially less. The need 
for better enforcement staffs was cited by 20 Commissioners. 
Strong feeling against relaxation of child labor laws was 
expressed by 19 Commissioners. Typical comments were: 
“Do not intend to relax standards if it is possible to hold 
the line. . . . Not necessary during World War II. . . No, 
we do not believe in it. It can’t be done and it won't be 
done.” 

The fact that two-thirds of the states responding to the 
questionnaire did not feel their present enforcement staffs 
are adequate is a danger signal that should be heeded at a 
time when the number of young workers is again definitely 
on the increase and illegal employment, with all its hazards, 
will rise with this increase if enforcement agencies do not 
have enough inspectors to cope with it. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 
IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


: (Continued from page 1) 

clude compulsory school attendance to 16 years for a con- 
secutive term of at least nine months; a 16-year age mini- 
mum for employment during school hours; a 14-year age 
minimum for employment outside of school hours; a maxi- 
mum 8-hour day and 40 hour work week for minors under 
18 years; a maximum work week of 18 hours for children 
under 16 years while attending school and of 24 hours for 
minors of 16 and 17 years; and regulation of night work. 

This does not mean that the role of school-age children 
in the present emergency should be purely negative. Chil- 
dren are an integral part of our world, whether it be a world 
at peace or a world threatened with war. There are many 
useful ways in which children can satisfy their psychological 
need to be part of the emergency effort—both in their own 
homes and through volunteer activities developed by organ: 
ized community groups suited to the maturity and skills of 
various age groups. For older boys and girls there should 
be opportunity for school-supervised part-time employ: 
ment. But young people should realize that the chief cot- 


* tribution they can make to their country in the present emet- 


gency is to complete at least a full high school course. 

The National Child Labor Committee recognizes that 
the future is uncertain, that it may bring needs such as out 
country has never before faced, that it may impose ut 
precedented hardships and responsibilities upon every it 
dividual. We shall review from time to time, in the light 
of both economic and military developments, our poliq 
with regard to the employment of young people. But unles 
the situation becomes far more critical than is evident # 
this time, there should be no modification of the safeguards 
that have been developed to protect the health of our young 
people and to — them for future work and the te 
sponsibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 
















































